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GENTLEMEN, Ka A 
1 Approach you as a plain Freeholder, on a level with the loweſt in the 


aſſembly : you may think perhaps, that thoſe who move in a higher 

ſphere have not a perfect ſympathy with you, and therefore may not 
be diſpleaſed with the addreſs of one, whoſe ſentiments, interefts, and 
views muſt be preſumed to be ſimilar to your own ; yet even in this view 
I ſhould not think myſelf authorized to detain you, if it did not appear to 
me that ſome very material views of the queſtion have been left unnoticed, 
even by Gentlemen who have fo ably diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the defence 
of the petitioners cauſe. To theſe views I would confine my attention. 


The wiſdom and expediency of the people's interfering in the buſineſs 


of the ſlate reſts on the ſuppoſed abuſe of the public money, and the dan- 


gerous influence which this abuſe bas given to a miniſter over the freedom 
and integrity of Parliament. Many ftriking and well ſelected inſtances of 
this abuſe and this influence have already been exhibired to your view; 
but I am convinced that both the abuſe-and the influence are of much more 
alarming extent than have already been ſtated. In order to produce the 
ſame conviction in you, I beg leave to lay before you a few plain facts, in 
which the expence of the preſent adminiſtration in various departments will 
be compared with the expenditure of preceding adminiſtrations in exactly 
ſimilar, or rather more urgent circumſtances. | 

The expence of Embaſſies in the -reign of William III. amounted to 
45,0c0l. per annum, and during the laſt glorious and complicated war of 
George II. to 50, oool. per annum, an increaſe only of 5o0ol. but of late 
years this article has been increaſed to 98,0001. per ann. exceeding the ex- 
pence of embaſſies in both the former reigns, and very nearly double to the 
higher charge in George the ſecond's reign. This portion of doubling the 
expenditure of the moſt intereſting periods on every article will be foupd in 
the ſequel of compariſon to conſtitute the loweſt rule of miniſterial extrava- 


- gance in our days; but for what benefit to the ſtare oue embaſſy under the 
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direction of the preſent miniſter has tended, is beyond the power of the 

rack to extort from either him or his confidents. Another article of public 
expence is Secret Service Money, which, however invidious to the ears of 
an Engliſhman, yet, from the numberleſs agents that are neceſſary to carry 
on an extenſive plan of policy, whether in peace or war, cannot be alto- 
gether avoided. But as it is of this delicate nature, and cannot for pruden- 
tial reaſons be fully ſubjected to account, every miniſter of integrity and 
honor will be ſure to act therein with the greateſt modeſty, and expect to 
be juſtified by the apparent benefit of which it has been productive, and of 
which every one may judge. Now ia this ſame intereſting war of George II. 
when the arms and policy of that wonderful miniſter, Mr. Pitt, embraced 
almoſt the whole globe, the charge of ſecret ſervice money amounted to 
44,000. per ann. while in the year 1777 this charge was ſwelled to 86,000]. 
per ann. the ſame near approach to double. But by what proportion ſhall 
we eſtimate the benefit to the ſtate from this increaſed expence? Let the 
hireling advocate of miniſtry, the proteſter, who has no feeling for his 
Country's wrongs and diſgraces, ſay !—The Extraordinaries [an article 
which was explained in familiar terms to the plaineſt freeholder] thro? the 
whole, extent of King William's war, of nine years duration, amounted - 
nearly to one million and a quarter; and of Anne's war for eleven years 
to two millions; of George the ſecond's firſt war, which was ended in nine 
years, to three millions and a half; and for the four firſt years of his fecond 
and laſt war to three millions ſix hundred thouſand pounds. While the 
ſame article for the four firſt years of the preſent impolitic, inglorious, and 
fatal war is charged at nearly eight millions and a quarter; and for the year 
1778 alone at upwards of three millions. Thus the extraordinaries of the 
army, for one ſingle year of the preſent war are very nearly equal to the 
whole extraordinaries for twenty years war of William and Anne, wars of 
the greateſt extent, difficulty, and exertion, as well as glory. And the ſame 
extraordinaries of the firſt four years of the preſent war exceed all the demand 
for twenty-nine years war of William, Anne, and George II. by one million 
and an half; and are one million more than double to the extraordinaries 


for the firſt four years of George the ſecond's laſt war; though the army 


voted by Parliament for thoſe years of George the ſecond's war exceeded 
the army voted for the ſame term of the preſent war by thirty-three thou- 
ſand men; yet expence bluſhes to look upon the preſent war, while in 
George the ſecond's conteſt with the whole houſe of Bourbon ſhe proudly 
bore her fruits from every quarter of the globe. —The Navy Debt is what 
the miniſter dares to contract, and involve his country in, beyond the 
proviſion of Parliament, for this great bulwark of al our commerce, 
power, and glory; and where the national benefit anſwers to the debt in- 


bear at once the moſt liberal grants of the public money, the boldeſt antici- 
pation of future ſums, and the acknowledgment of the miniſters that the 
fleet of England is too weak to chaſtiſe the perfidy and ambition of an 
enemy, whom but yelterday ſhe had driven out of the ſeas. This navy 
debt, at this moment, exceeds eight millions; while at the cloſe of the laſt 
memorable war, when the Britiſh flag was ſeen triumphant in every ſea of 
the globe, and gave a ſerious alarm to every power in Europe, the navy 
debt did not amount to fix millions, and the addition to this debt in the 
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ſingle year 1779 is nearly three millions, more than half of what was incurred 
throughout the whole progreſs of the laſt war ; the laſt war indeed, as it 
was the higheſt of England's glory. This is a gloomy tale to tell to Engliſh 
yeomen ; and while your petition aſks the diſcloſing of theſe iniquities, ag 
Engliſhman almoſt ſhudders jo look into ſo dark and ruinous a ſcene. | 
Worthy of this profuſion, this contempt of a e cody diſtreſſes, as of 


the nation's diſgrace, are a thouſand other diſburſements, which however 
ſingly of ſmaller moment, altogether form a dreadful account. Near four 
millions have been emitted to North America; but for what purpoſe, re- 
mains for the miniſter yet to ſay, as for the Parliament yet to aſk of him. 
The drawing of bills upon the treaſury by our governors abroad is but a 


novel buſineſs; this article in 1760, when the whole continent of North 


America was under the ſuperintendance of Engliſh governors, amounted 
nearly to 14,0001, but fo determined is the ſyſtem of increaſe in every form 
in which expence can inſinuate itſelf, that in the year 1778, when hardly 
one Britiſh government exiſted there, this demand was ſwelled to what ? 
to double, to triple, to quadruple ! nay, to nearly ſeven times the former 
ſum ! A Muſterer of german troops on the home eſtabliſhment is appointed 
at 51. per day, and a ſubordinate one at 3]. per day; this might be tolerable 
while the levying theſe ready inſtruments of blood carried the face of duty 
to ſuch officers ;, but they are ſtill, continued and paid at the ſame glorious 
rate, though the levies have ceaſcd., The generoſity of the preſent ſyſtem 
ſcorns to reſume on the poor trifling -obad of ceconomy and the people's 
relief, what it has once extended to any of its favorites, Another of theſe 
muſter-maſters is appointed to officiate in America at 21. per day; but the 
geatleman quits neither England nor his pay; he leaves it to the grave to 
muſter them. A Superintendant of recruits is firſt appointed by this 
adminiſtration, ingenious only in the invention of expence ; and this ap- 
3 with a herd of under - agents, has coſt the nation many thou- 
ſands. 
in the Weſt - Indies at 31. per day: this gentleman deſerves ſo handſome a re- 
ward, as his inſpecting talent extends to no leſs than the diſtance of three 
thouſand miles from his charge, for nearer than this diſtance he never looked 
at the Weſt-Indies nor its forces. The humanity of the miniſter is touched 


with the neglected ſtate of the ſick and wounded ſoldiers in America, and in 


1778 he provides them a comforter in a Superintendant-general of the 
hoſpital of the grand army at the rate of 3]. per day: but the piety of the 
ſuperintendant · general recollects that heaven is the beſt comforter of the ſick ; 
to heaven therefore he leaves the care, he quits not the Engliſh ſhore, and, 
only to tranſmit it to heaven, receives the modeſt reward of ſo merciful 
an inſtitution. A Receiver-general of the king's revenue in Canada 
poſſeſſes the fame wonderful faculty alſo of doing all his duty at home, and 
what he has trauſmitted to the treaſury is yet to appear; but it already 
appears that he has received ſeven thouſand pounds from the treaſury to 


make certain payments in Canada. To theſe mult be added an hoſt of 


com miſſaries and under commiſſaries, with all their retinue of clerks and 
ſervants, altogether forming a many-headed monſter which, tho' but of 
yelterday's birth, is grown to a formidable ſize, and already eats the honeſt 


bread of thouſands and thouſands, They are things of ſuch undeſcribable 


- pature and uſe, that not only a miniſter, but general officers and com- 
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Another new appointment is that of Inſpector - general of the forces 
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miſſarles general, can create as many of them as they pleaſe. A cargo of 
about twenty were conſigned to a commiſſary- general in America; but 
though he reported that he had no occaſion for them, the cargo was not 
returned as improper for the market, and they each continue to devour 
their allowance from the treaſury, Some judgment may be formed of their 
expence to the nation from the confeſſion of the ſecretary at war, that by 
the death of only one of them, one pound ten {hillings per day was ſaved 
to the treaſury. 8 

Such are the facts which I propoſed to lay before you, as exhibiting a 
much more alarming view both of the waſte of the public treaſure, and of 
the dangerous influence which this abuſe muſt give to the miniſter, at whoſe 
will it is diſtributed. The ſaving to the public, if the prayer of your peti- 
tion be granted, is not now to be eſtimated by thouſands, nor by hundred 
thouſands, but by millions. If the expence of the molt intereſting periods, 
when the national glory was carried to its higheſt, as in the laſt war of 
George II. be ſtated as a decent rule of expence to theſe feeble and ex- 
hauſted times, it will on the moſt moderate calculation fave to the kingdom 
two millions four hundred and one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- ſeven 
pounds per ann. Which ſum, by the retrenchment of unneceſſary penſions, 
uſeleſs places, fees of office, ſcandalous contracts, and a thouſand other 
wanton. modes of waſte, cannot be increaſed to leſs than three millions; more 
by a vaſt ſum than the whole amount of the Land and Malt Taxes, thoſe 


two great pillars of the national revenue. 


And to what are theſe immenſe ſums, which neither candour nor party 
can carry to the account of real uſe, applied ? wanton as miniſters are in the 
throwing about the public money, they have ſome end in view; they do 
not. incur the curſes of their country for the pure delight of being curſed ; 
they do not give to their enemies, to their opponents in or out of Parlia- 
ment, to 4 who ſer their faces againſt their iniquities, but to their en- 
liſted friends, their abettors and confederates; and what the amount of 
this debaſing, this overwhelming influence mult be, is no difficulty to con- 
ceive; it is dreadfully felt, and is the moſt important ground of the nation's 
fears, of all thoſe petitions and aſſociations which the people who pay the 
price of this corruption, and are doomed to be the ſacrifice of this influ- 
ence, have at length thought it to be their duty to themſelves, to their 
anceſtors, and to their poſterity, to engage in. 
If therefore, in ſpite of a concealment which may well be ſuppoſed ta 
cover a thouſand other iniquities, ſuch a ſcene of profuſion here meets the 


public eye, can any one, he did not ſay, who had common honeſty, but 


who had only that intereſt in himſelf as not to be delighted with ruin, heſt- 
tate a moment in interpoſing to ſtop the progreſs of a miſchief, which, 
if ic proceed a few ſteps, further, will probably render all interpoſitian vain, 
Is. this the trifle, forſooth, which a high-ſpirited nation muſt deſpiſe as 
beneath their notice? In the cauſe of country, of liberty, of repelling the 
ambition of an implacable foe, it is generous and worthy of a Britan to face 
every difficulty, to be chearful under every burthen, But a Briton is not 
ſo fond of want, as with more than a ſervile tameneſs to ſubmit to private 
diſtreſs and national diſgrace; to bear the hand, which, weak or impotent 
againſt the enemies of Britain, is mighty only in the ſpoil and plunder of 
its country, You mult conclude therefore, that the ground of expediency 


and 
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and neceſſity. on which your petition ſtands, is juſtified to every one, who 
will not daringly and profligately ſet his face againſt public ſafety, as at 
all meriting the atrention of a wiſe, generous, and free people. 
Thus juftified in the wiſdom and neceſſity of the meaſure, which with 
ſuch unanimity you have adopted, you are to anſwer to the ſilly charge 


of taction, of being ſtirred aùd led in all your movements by a diſappointed . 


party; and this is the formidable argument which is to beat to the ground 
all your manlineſs and patriotiſm. Faction is a hugbear of miniſters, the 
phantom with which they hope to fright the honeſt from looking with a 
too curious eye into their dark and wicked proceedings. ES 

The term in its proper acceptation is certainly odious, but in the 
mouths of our miniſters it paſſes into praiſe; not to be factious, in their 
judgment, is to be a partner or abettor of their crimes; it is to be a tame 
or intereſted aſſaſſin of our country. This calumny has been generoully 
and truly diſavowed by thoſe, who were the firſt movers to the part which 
you have acted; but however voluntary and honeſt in them, if the mea- 
ſure had not found you equally convinced, equally diſpoſed to it, their 
ſummons and their harangues would kave been given to the wind. But 
I will venture to aſſert, that in all popular diſcontents, and even in thoſe 
revolutions which have often followed the too obſtinate provocation of an 
injured people, the faction of a few never was, nor in nature ever could 
be, the cauſe. Grant that there may be factious and intereſted leaders in 
the preſent inſtance of the people's diſcontent ; it is not their faction which 
has ſtirred your diſcontent, though it may be found convenient to their 
faction to ally itſelf to you. The great body of the people can ſee and 


feel for themſelves ; nor do they quit their repoſe, and ſet their face againſt - 


the armed haud of government, unleſs irritated by ſevere and home-felt 
injuries. It is rather true that they will bear too much; too much indeed, 
as is farally witnefſed by the overthrow of liberty in every other govern- 
ment of Europe : and if they ſhould be rouſed by a ſenſe of their wrongs 
to remonſtrate, however mildly, againft the miſrule which galls them, 
they have nced of all their caution, as government has infinite advantages 


in the conteſt, and one falſe ſtep may ſubject the poor complainaats to all 


its jealous terrors. This every people well know, the liberality even of our 
government does not exclude this knowledge; and therefore there is no 
tempration to tread on this ſlippery ground, unleſs when the laſt neceſſity 
calls; but, unleſs to ſuch a people as this country yet boaſts of, even the 
laſt neceſſity will call in vain. It is not therefore in human nature for the 
ple to move at the wanton ſummons of a factious few, and I challenge 
all hiſtory to furniſh one ſingle inſtance of ſuch a fact. If it ſhould be 
true that men, who have no view but to their own ambition and intereſt, 
offer themſelves as your leaders in the preſent queſtion, which miniſterial 
profligacy may well believe; yet it is your previous diſcontent that has 
invited them to this union, and in your ſtrength they may hope to find an 
aſſiſtant to their ambition; but obferve, that even to anſwer this crooked 
purpoſe, they muſt put on at leaſt the ſemblance of your virtue, and it is 
the peculiar happineſs of your cauſe that men, who ſet out with no honeſt, 
no generous intentions, are compelled to act in concert with you for the 
eſtabliſhmentof the public welfare. 1 


If it be fatile and abſurd, the charging upon a factious few the diſcon- 


tents, 
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tents, the reſentment, the interpoſition of the people; ſtill more ridicu- 
lous is the plea of being ill-timed, of your petitions and interference 
tending to diſtreſs and weaken government, to divert and unnerve its 
application to a moſt intereſting war. Yes! in truth they are ill-timed, 
and for ever will be ill- timed to the guilt which dreads a review, to the 
prodigality and corruption which will never be ſated but with the laſt 


penny you have to give. And ſhall you leave it to them to judge of times 


— 


and ſeaſons, who have thought the time of war, of the molt arduous and 
complicated war, and ſtripped of half your means and reſources, to be 
the time of waſte and expence, beyond all experience of the moit united 
and proſperous periods ? Is it for them to promiſe the time from whom 
the idea of a reform would never have originated at all; who have fo 
driven you to the verge of deſtruction, that it is difficult to ſay, if the 
time of retreat and recovery be not for ever gone? It was an unanſwerable 
argument, which has been already urged to this evaſive plea, that œco- 
nomy in all ſuperfluous expence will give ſtrength to uſeful exertions, that 
it is the only nerve of neceſſity; but I beg leave to obſerve to you, that 
this mighty plea, which is to turn aſide your attention to your laſt intereſts, 
is refuted by their own conceſſions. They allow your petition to be juſt. 
Where then is the oppoſition? Agreed as you and they are in the wiſdom 
and neceſlity of your demands, from whence is the diſturbance to come, 
which theſe anxious combatants for your country's glory ſo piouſly dread * 
You and they are at length, by their own confeſſion, met upon the ſame 
ground, and have nothing now to do, but with harmony and zeal to move 
onward in the only road which remains for the reſcue of your common 
country. But alas! the attention to this reform, by all confeſſed to be 
expedient, will rob them of thoſe hours, thoſe ſacred hours, which theſe 
tender - hearted patriots cannot ſpare from the national ſafety in this hour 
of danger. And have they no hours of lounging, of diſſipation, of re- 
velry and debauchery, which their patriotiſm might give to the molt patriot 
purpoſe ? But if their arduous ſtations have already left them no ſuch hours 
of mirth and jollity, and all their time be devoted to careful council, and 
anxious planning of their dear country's good; why, a few honeſt unpen- 
ſioned gentlemen, in or out of parliament, will eaſe them of all this trouble, 
extricate them out of this dreadful dilemma, anſwer the people's wiſhes, 
and leave to theſe painful watchmen at the helm, all the hours which are 
ſo fully and uſefully employed. But the truth is, they mean not one 
tittle of what they ſay; I ſhould inſult your underſtandings, if I ſuppoſed 
that you had any faith in their conceſſion of the wiſdom and virtue of 
your petitions. This is an age of wonderful converſions; but if your 
virtues and neceſſities had not obtruded this reform upon them, the laſt 
hour of Britain might have come, before any reform would have diſturbed 
their repoſe. They hate, they dread reform; but it is ſo cordial to every 
other mind, it comes ſo home to the honeſt wiſhes, to the preſſing wants 
of the people, that they dare not frame in words a direct oppoſition to it. 
If they knew how with any decency to expreſs a flat denial, they would; 
but, thanks to human nature, that effrontery and profligacy, which we 

have ſeen extended to every other length, are yet unequal to this. 
Go on then, ye people of England, in the courſe which you have ſet 
out, and turn not to the right, nor to the left, for all the ſhadowy phan- 
| roms 
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toms which thoſe, who wiſh you no ſpeed, may dreſs up to begui le or 
awe you. As from you originated the good work, on your conſtancy and 
firmneſs entirely depend the bringing it to a happy iſſue, the obtaining all 
vour wifhes. Every art, every ſophiſtry, every falſe alarm, and hypocri- 
tical jealouſy will be tried co diſunite, to unman you; but if you ſuffer 
yourſelves to be over-reached, to be intimidated, you have made your laſt 
attempt for your country, for yourſelves, and for your children, and you 
will fall below the level of other ſlaves; the character of Engliſhmen, the 
very character of men will not be left you. But I look for better things, 
I fee no room to fear, for any thing but the moſt reviving, animating hope. 
The line of the people's ſufferance is paſt, and miniſterial rapacity and op- 
preſſion ſhrink before you. For as there is no power which ought, fo 
there is no power which can withſtand you, if you be not wanting to 
yourſelves. See ! the tide is turned, the ebb of Britain is over; and fair 
integrity, and generous, unbought patriotiſm, and decent, manly liberty, 
and all your trueſt glory, are reviſiting this favonred iſland. Welcome 
them, ſeize them, hold them: and may that Being, who is propitious to 
honeſt and good deſigns, bleſs the Britiſh people with all ſucceſs! 
To which unexpected prayer an hundred voices founded back, Amen, 
Amen ! | | 
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Mz, THOMSON's PREFACE 
Ta: 
A SPEECH or MR. JOHN MILTON, 


FOR * 


LIBERTY OF UNLICENSED PRINTING. 


HERE is no need of a Preface to recommend this admirable defence 
of the beſt of human Rights, to any one who has ever heard of 


the Divine MIL rox; and it is impoſſible ta produce better arguments, or 


to ſet them in a more convincing, awakening light. 

Is it poſſible that any free-born Briton, who is capable of thinking, can 
ever loſe all ſenſe of religion and virtue, and of the dignity of human 
nature to ſuch a degree, as to wiſh for that univerſal ignorance, darkneſs, 
and barbarity, againſt which the ab/olute freedom of the preſs is the only 
preſervative? For what elſe ſpreads light or diffuſes knowledge through 
the world? But it ſeems, as a ſenſe of the value of health is ſometimes 
loſt in the midſt of its full enjoyment, ſo men, through a habit of liberty, 
may become inſenſible of its ineſtimable worth; otherwiſe would not 
every one awake, arouſe himſelf, and ſay, when the moſt dear and valu- 
able of all the privileges, that government is deſigned to protect, is 
menaced, That he will ſooner part with life it/elf, than with that liberty 
without which life is not worth the having; that he will feaner ſuffer his eyes 
to be put out, than his underſtanding to be extinguiſbed? We are told in 
hiſtory of a * people that, after they had been inured to ſlavery, were in 
a N fear when their liberty was offered to them. And this terrible 
effect of ſlavery ought to make every lover of mankind tremble at the 
thoughts of any ſteps or approaches towards the diminution of liberty. 
&« For without it, as Homer has told us, men ſoon ceaſe to be men; they 
© ſoon ceaſe to be rational creatures.” | | 

Now without the abſolute unbounded freedom of writing and publiſhing 
there is no liberty, no ſhadow of it; it is an empty ſound. For what can 
liberty mean, if it does not mean the liberty of exerciſing, improving, and 
informing our underſtandings? A people have liberty, ſaid a truly good 
king of England, when they are free as thought is free. What is it 
© that makes a city (ſaid the good Alcæus, a poet, whoſe muſe was always 
* ſacred and faithful to the beſt of cauſes) it is not walls and buildings; 
* no, it is being inhabited by men; by men who know themſelves to be 
men, and have ſuitable notions of the dignity of human nature; by 
% men who know what it is alone that exalts them above the brutes.” 


* The Cappadocians. n + Elfrid. - 
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Can we be either virtuous or religious without the free uſe of our reaſon, 
without the means of knowledge? And can we have knowledge if men 


dare not freely ſtudy, and as freely communicate the fruits of they 


ſtudies? What is it that diſtinguiſhes human ſocizty from a brutiſh herd; 
but the flourithing of the asts and ſciences, the free exerciſe of wit and 
reaſon? What can government mein, intend, or produce, that is worthy 
of man, or beneficial to him as he is a rational creature, beſides wiſdom, 
knowledge, virtue, and ſcience ? Is it merely indeed that we may eat, drink, 
ſleep, ing, and dance with ſecurity, that we chooſe governors, ſubject our- 
ſelves to their adminiſtration, and pay taxes? Take away the arts, religion, 
knowledge, virtue (all of which muſt flouriſh, or fink together) and in 
the name of goodueſs, What is left to us that is worth enjoying or pro- 
tecting? Yet take, away the liberty of the Preſs, and we are all at once 
ſtript of the uſe of our nobleſt facultics; our ſouls themſelves are impri- 
ſoned in a dark dungeon ; we may breathe, but we cannot be ſaid to live, 

If the end of governors and government is not to diffuſe with a wee? 


unſparing, equal hand true rational happineſs, but to make the bulk of 


mankind beaſts of burden, that a few may wailow in brutiſh plealures 
then it is conſiſtent politics to root out the deſire and love of light and 
knowledge. Certain Scythian ſlaves, that they might work the harder, 
had only their eyes deſtroyed; but to extinguiſh human underſtandin 

and eſtabliſh a kingdom of darkneſs, is juſt ſo far more barbarous — 
even that monſtrous cruelty, as the mind excels the body, or as under- 


ſtanding and reaſon are ſuperior to ſenſe. Cardinal Richlieu ſays, in his 


Political Tęſlament, That ſubjects with knowledge, ſenſe, and reaſon 
«* are as monſtrous as a beaſt with hundreds of eyes would be; and that 
ﬆ* ſuch a beaſt will never bear its burden peaceably. Whence he infers, it 
« is impoſlible to promote deſpotic power, while learning is encouraged 
and extended; the people mult be hood-winked, or rather blinded, if 
one would have them tame and patient drudges. In ſhort, you muſt 
treat them every way like pack-horſes or mules, not excepting the bells 
c about their necks, which by their perpetual jingling may be of uſe to 
« drown their cares.” Now this is plain dealing and conſiſtent politics. 
But to talk of liberty and free government, public good and rational hap- 
pineſs, as requiring limitations on the Preſs, and licenſers of books, is as 
_ abſurd as to ſpeak of liberty in a dungeon with chains on every limb. 
Hobbes too was conſiſtent with himſelf, and adviſes thoſe who aim at ab- 
ſolute dominion to deſlroy all the Greek and Latin authors; becauſe if 
thoſe are read, principles of liberty, and juſt ſentiments of the dignity and 
rights of mankind muſt be imbibed But can there be more glaring bare- 
faced nonſenſe than to ſuy, That the very ſupport of a free conſtitution 
requires the extinction of the Prefs ?” that is, the extinction of knowing 
what we are as men and chriſtians; what our natures are capable of; what 
is our juſt happineſs, and how we ought to be treated by our governors ; 
that is, by thoſe whom we have entruſted with the management of our 
intereſts and concerns. | 8 
I hope it will never be this nation's misfortune to fall into the hands of 
an adminiſtration, that do not from their ſouls abhor any thing that has 
but the remoteſt tendency towards the erection of a new and arbitrary 
jutiſdiction over the Preſs; or can otherwiſe look upon any attempt that 
5 ö ? | Way, 
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way; than as the greateſt impiety, the crueleſt, the wickedeſt, the moſt 
irreligious thing that can be imagined. Would it not be facrilegiouſly 
robbing God of the only worſhip he delights in, the worſbiß of the heart 
and under/tanding ? Can there be any religion or virtue without reaſon; 
thought, or choice? or can reaſon, thinking, knowledge, and choice ſub- 
filt without the only conceivable means of making men wile and under- 
ſtanding, rational and virtuous? What is the kingdom of Chriſt? Doth 
not our Saviour delight in calling it light, and à Kingdom of light? And 
what did he come to deſtroy but the kingdom of darkneſs ?. And can 
there be a kingdom of light, without the liberty, the unconſtrained 
liberty of diffufting light and knowledge? What is the Reformation, ot 
what does it mean but the liberty, the abſolute and perfect liberty of cor- 
recting and refuring errors, and of undeceiving mankind? What is it that 
we call PRO TESTANTISM, but a reſolution ſtedfaſtly and undauntedly 20 
oppole all encroachments upon rational liberty, the liberty of the judg- 
ment and unduſtanding ; and to maintain it as our moſt valuable treaſure; 
our greateſt and nobleſt privilege, in'compaſMon of which all other rights 
are mean and trifling, aud hardly deſerve the name of bleſſiugs and ad- 
vantages? A free Proteſtant country, without the liberty of the Preſs, is 
a contradiction in terms; it is free ſlavery, or inchained liberty. Light 
and darkneſs are not more oppoſite than liberty and the deprivation of the 
means of being rational. 1 5 13 
Who, that loves mankind, is not ſorry that any thing is ever publiſhed 
tending to confound mens underſtanding, miſlead their judgments, or deprave 
their morals? But is there any more likely method for ſenſe to prevail 
againſt abſurdities, than leaving her at full liberty to paint them in her native 
colours? Can truth be better armed againſt error than with the mighty 
blade of tincontrouled reaſon? Or virtue more {urely triumph over immo- 
rality, than by the vigorous execution of the truly wholeſome laws pur- 
poſely framed for her ſupport? | | 

I hate all calumny and defamation, as J hate the corruption of heart 


from which alone it can proceed; and do with the utmoſt zeal deteſt 


thoſe prophaners of /iberty, who, pretending to be friends to it, have 
recourſe to ſuch black diabolical methods. But I take the laws already in 
force amongſt us to be a more than ſufficient preſervative (at leaſt as far as 
human prudeace is able to provide) againſt all the abuſive overt - acts am 
now expreſſing my abhorrence of; and as ſuch we have reaſon to eſteem 
them very valuable ſecurities of our liberties aud reputations. But becauſe 
wicked things are publiſhed, muſt there be no publiſhing? I know it is 
objected that there is a medium between an abhalute liberty of the Prels, 
and an ab/elute ſuppreſſion of it; which I admit; but yet aver the medium 
(by which either licenſing, or nothing at all is meant) is far worſe on all 
accounts than either extreme: For though we are indeed told, that licen- 
ſers would ſerve us with wholeſome goods, feed us with food convenient 
for us, and only prevent the diſtribution of poiſon, ſure ſuch cant was 
never meant to impoſe on any, but thoſe who are aſleep, and cannot ſee 
one inch before them. Let no true Briton therefore be deceived by ſuch 
fallacious ſpeeches, but conſider the neceſſary conſequences which muſt 
follow, and he will ſoon find that it is as the flattering language of the 
ſtrange woman iu the book of Proverbs] who with her fair-ſmovth tongue 

| beguiicth 
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beguileth the ſimple, and leadeth them as an ax to the ſlaughter. That 
plauſible and deceitful language leadeth indeed into the chambers of dark- 
neſs and death. I will oply propaſe to the conſideration of all lovers of reli- 
gion, virtue, ſcience, and mankind, the few following queries; and every 
one ought methinks to propoſe them to himſelf every day of his life, as 
making a fundamental catechiſm: for if the truths, which theſe contain, 
are not fundamental, man is not man, but a beaft; religion and virtue are 
empty names. | N i 

1. What is our moſt valuable part, or what is it that maketh us capable 
of religion, virtue, and rational happineſs? Is it not our reaſon or under- 
Kanding ? 2 . | 

2. What then is the nobleſt privilege that belongs to man? Is it not the 
free exerciſe of his underſtanding, the full uſe of all the means of ad- 
vancing in virtue and knowledpe ? ; 

3. What is it then that is, and muſt be, the chief end of government 
to encourage and promote? Is it not knowledge, virtue, and religion ? 

4. And can knowledge, virtue, or religion be promoted, if the only 
means of promoting them are taken away? For what are the means of 
promoting them, but tke liberty of writing and publiſhing, without run- 
ning any riſk but that of being refuted or ridiculed, where any thing 
advanced chances to labour under the juſt imputation of falſhood or ab- 
ſurdity ? | | 
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